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LEAGUE    OF    THE    EMPIRE    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE 
IMPERIAL    UNION    OF    TEACHERS. 

Friday,  July  .;oth,  to  Suxdav,  Jii.v  2jnd,   1^117. 


^rvoFTo^'^ 


GENERAL   SUBJECT    FOR   CONSIDERATION. 

To  trace  the  course  of  some  special  spiritual  ideals  in  the  following  ualionalitits.  and  note  the  way  thf\   have 
been  expressed  in  the  Nation's  character  and  materialised  in  the  Nation's  life. 

The  Anglo-Saxon.  The  French.  The  Rus.sian.  The  Indian. 

And,  further,  to  consider  at  this  crisis  in  the  world's  history  how  best  may  be  assured  to  the  child  the  sp'rilual 
equipment  which  is  needed  for  his  own  development  and  for  ensuring  good  service  to  the  World. 

MEETINGS. 
Chairman  :  The  Hon    W.  .V.  HoLMAX.  Premier  of  New  .Suuth  Wales. 
Date  axd  Place.  Subject.  Speaker. 

I'RIDAV.  July  20TII,  3  P.Nr..  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ideal  ■    Justice  and  Rev.     W!i.t.l\m     Tempi. r:.     late     Head 

Caxton  Hall.  Liberty    "  master  of  Repton. 

Chairman^:  Monsieur  .\    r>K  Fleurlvx.  Charge  d'affaires  de  France. 
Saturday.  Jur.v  21ST.   i'p.m  ,     "  French  Xation.d  ICncrgics."  Professor  .\.  \'.  Salmon.  President  of  the 

Caxton  Ilall.  British    Federation   of   the   "  .\lliance 

Franvaisc." 

Chairman  :  Monsieur  C.  Nabakoi-v,  Charge  d'aflaires  de  Russie. 
Saturday,  July  jist,  S  p.m..        The  Power  of  Service  :  a  Fundamental         Monsieur  \".  MouRAViici'i' -A postal. 
Caxton  Hall.  Characteristic  of  the  Ru.s.siau  Nature 

expressed   in    I,iterature    and    worked 
out  in  actuality.  " 

Chairman:  Sir  ilAXCHERJEE  Biiowxagrek,  K  C  I.I'. 
SuxDAY,  July  22x0,  3  p.m  ,         '  Domestic  Love  as  the  F'oundation  of         .\.  Vt  st  1   Ai.i,  ICscj. 
28,  Buckingham  Gate.  Family  and  National  Life  as  shown  in 

Indian  Literature  and  Indian  Life.  " 
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SUMMARY  OF   THE  IMPERIAL  EDUCATION 
WORK  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Formation  of  the  Impkkial  Union  of  Teachers. 
The  first  Conference  of  the  Teachers'  Associations 
throughout  the  Empire  was  convened  in  igi2  by  the 
League  of  the  Empire  in  London,  and  lasted  from  July  13 
to  July  17.  The  names  of  over  600  delegates  and  members 
were  registered  at  the  Office  of  the  League,  each  country 
of  the  Empire  being  full}'  represented. 

The  holding  of  this  Imperial  Conference,  in\'olving  con- 
current  action   on   the   part   of  teachers   throughout   the 
British  Empire,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Imperial 
Education  and  also  in  the  history  of  the  League's  work. 
I~rom  the  outset  the  League's  Council  resolved  to  work 
systematically  for  the  broad  principles  of  co-operation  in 
education  throughout  the   Empire.     The   following  short 
summary  gives  an  account  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 
1901.  Correspondence  established  between  children  throughout  the 
Empire.     This  Branch  now  numbers  over  36,000  members. 
i')'i3.   Scheme  for  the  affiliation  of  Schools  throughout  the  Empire 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  I.,eague  to  the  Overseas  Education 
Departments  in  a  circular  despatch  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  then  Colonial  Secretary. 
UK'/-  'I'he  first  Imperial  Education  Conference  between  the  Educa- 
tion Departments  throughout  the  Empire,  convened  by  the 
I<eague  of  the  Empire. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  Conference  was  the  resolution 
passed  in  favour  of  a  quadrennial  Conference,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  first  Official  Imperial  Conference  on 
Education  would  be  called  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
1911. 
1 909- 1 1 .  The  issuing  of  three  Imperial  Text  Books  under  the  Editor- 
ship of  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard  (through  the  generosity  of 
the  late  Mr.  Louis  Spitzel) . 
1 9 1 1 .  Short  Educational  Conference  to  record  the  work  of  the  League 
continued  since  1907  by  desire  of  representatives  of  the 
Overseas  Governments. 
191 -;.  The  First  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers'  Associations  held 
by  the  League  and   attended  by  over  600  Delegates  and 
Representatives  from  all  countries  in  the  British  Empire. 
1913.  The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  Teachers'  Associations  throiighout 
the  Empire  convened  by  the  League  in  July,   1913.  when 
arrangements  were  considered  for  a  future  Imperial  Con- 
ference of  Teachers'  Associations  to  be  held  in  due  course 
in  Toronto,  bj'  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Ontario. 
At   this   meeting   the    Imperial    Union   of   Teachers   was 
formally  inaugurated. 
-Meetings  of  the  Imperial  TTuiou  of  Teachers  have  been  lielcl 
each  year  .since  its  inauguration,  and  amongst  those  taking  part 
in  the  first  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers.  1912,  and  in  the 
suteequent  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Union  are  tlie  following  : — 
The  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Pease,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Kdtication  1912  ;  the  Lord  Emmottrepre.senting, 
the  Colonial  Office  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Foster,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  Canada  ;  the  Ilotr  A.  R.  Pyne.  Mini.ster  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ontario  ;  the  Hon.  I.  I;.  Lucas,  Member  of  the  Ontario 
Cabinet;  the  Hon.  H.  Iv  Voimi,',   Mini.ster  of  Ivducation  for 
liriti.sh  Cohunbia  :  the  Earl  of  Meath,  the  Ivarl  of  Selborne,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  the  Head  Master  of  \\'inche,ster  College,  the  Hon.  James 
Carroll,  New  Zealand;  Mr.  Cyril  S.   Cobb,   Chairman  of  the 
London  Ivdneation  Committee  ;  the  late  vSir  Robert  Lucas-Tooth. 
Sir  Pliihp  Iliitcluns.  Sir  Amher.st  Selby-Bigge,   Principal  Sir 
Harry  Reichel,   Pre.sident   R.   Falconer,  Toronto;   Sir  Robert 
lilair,   The    Pre.sident    Xational    Union    of   Teachers.    Mr.   T. 
Reunert.    Chairman    W'itwatersrand    Council    of    Education, 
Sir  John  Macdonnell,  :Mous.  Ivmil  Cammaerts,  Father  Nicholai 
Velimirovic.  Dr.  Hoogenhout,  Transvaal:   ^Ir,  A.  I,.  Adamson. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS. 

l'Rin.>LV.  July  2oth,  to  SuXD.w,  July  22nd,  1917. 

( )PENIXG    MEETING . 
Eridju',  July  20th,  5  p.m.,  Caxton  Hall. 
Chairman  :    '\'\w  Hon.  W.  A.  Holman,  Premier  of  New- 
South  Wales. 

Subject:   "The     Anglo-Saxon     Ideal:    Justice     and 
Liberty." 

Speaker  :-  Rev.   \^'ILLIAM   Temple,  late  Headmaster  of 
Repton. 


The  opening  Meeting  was  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  on  Friday  afternoon,  July  20th,  the  Chair 
being  taken  by  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Holman",  Premier  of  New 
South  ^^'ales.  There  was  a  large  gathering,  both  of  home 
and  overseas  members  and  fr  ends. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  read  the  following 
telegram,  which  he  suggested  should  be  forwarded  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  : — 

"  The  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers,  Chairman  the  Premier 
of  New  South  Wa'es,  sitting  in  conference,  snlimit  their 
duty  to  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  and  tlieir  best 
service  to  their  King  and  Empire." 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  tliis  telegram  be 
dispatched  to  His  Majesty. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  gracious  message, 
which  had  been  received  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
Patron  of  the  League  ■.' — "  I  am  to  assure  you  of  Her 
Majesty's  sincere  approval  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  this 
movement,  and  to  wish  it  all  possible  success." 

The  Hon.  President  of  the  League.  H.R.H.  Field-Marshal 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  forwarded  a  message  of  s\  mpathy 
and  interest  ;  and  General  Smuts,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present  owing  to  pressure  of  work  in  the  War  Cabinet, 
desired  that  his  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  tlte  Con- 
ference should  be  communicated  to  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  attention  to  the  purpose  of 
the  gathering,  said  an  address  was  to  be  defivered  by  the 
late  Headmaster  of  Repton  on  the  Ideals  of  the  Empire  as 
they  affected  the  problems  of  education.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  had  been  a  singular  revi\-al  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  tlie  problems  of  popular  education  in  New- 
South  Wales,  as  well  as  a  very  decided  effort  to  re-organise 
and  place  upon  a  better  footing  secondary  and  university 
education.  During  thi;  past  few  years  the  total  amount 
spent  by  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  upon  education 
had  been  doubled,  and  he  was  practical  and  sordid  enough 
to  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  educational  problems  which 
confronted  the  people  of  Great  Britain  must  be  approached 
from  the  side  of  ways  and  means. 

The  war,  which  had  altered  peoples'  views  in  so  many 
other  connexions,  had  probably  also  accustomed  them  to 
consider  larger  ;uid  bolder  steps  than  had  hitherto  been 
tltought  possible,   and  when  the  wa,r  was  over,   and  the 
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country  returned  with  renewed  determination  to  a  con- 
sideration of  its  own_  internal  problems,  he  hoped  the 
readiness  with  which  money  had  been  spent  upon  the 
means  of  destruction  during  the  past  three  years  would 
be  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  corresponding  ease  with 
which  money  could  also  be  spent  upon  the  far  nobler 
purpose  of  the  education  and  the  ad\antage  of  the  masses. 
Those  who  liad  not  that  psychological  aid  in  their  campaign 
in  Australia,  who  had  to  face  a  sheer  dead  lift  and  to 
overcome  the  public  inertia  which  resisted  all  increase  of 
expenditure,  found  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  better 
educational  system  was  to  pav  for  it,  and  they  had  done  so. 
The  results  were  beginning  to  show,  and  for  that  reason , 
he  was  dehghted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing, 
even  in  a  humble  way,  to  the  work  of  such  an  important 
educational  Conference  as  that  arranged  by  the  League  of 
the  Empire.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  calHng  upon  the 
Rev.  WiLLi.vM  Temple,  late  Headmaster  of  Repton,  to 
dehver  the  first  of  a  series  of  addresses  to  be  given  at  the 
Conference  dealing  with  the  ideals  which  must  guide  the 
educational  reformer. 


THE   AXGLO-S.\XOX    IDEAL: 
AND    LIBERTY. 


JUSTICE 


The  Rev.  \\'illi.\m  Tejiple  (late  Headmaster  of 
Repton)  desired  to  lay  down  at  the  outset  that  one  of  the 
;ums  in  all  educational  work  with  regard  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Empire  must  be  to  train  them  in  the  art  of  thinking 
])olitically,  by  which  he  meant  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
grasping  the  essential  factors  of  any  situation  on  which 
the  judgment  of  the  country  might  have  to  be  formed, 
and  of  determining  in  broad  outlines  what  were  likely  to 
be  the  results  of-  pursuing  any  of  the  possible  lines  of 
action  in  regard  to  such  situations.  It  was  mainly  through 
the  teaching  of  history  that  that  part  of  the  task  must  be 
accomplished,  because  only  thereby  would  the  reahty  of 
politics  be  presented  in  a  form  which  made  it  possible  to 
adopt  any  scientific  attitude  towards  it  and  to  employ  a 
scientific  method.  History  could  be  used  as  an  instrument 
of  education  in  a  tolerably  scientitic  way,  although  it  was 
impossible  to  make  it  as  exact  in  scientific  method  as  the 
study  of  physics  or  chemistry.  It  was  possible  to  use  history 
as  a  kind  of  laboratory  for  political  pui"poses,  and  that 
he  thouglit  was  the  use  which  ought  mainly  to  be  made  of  it. 

It  was  plain  from  the  title  he  had  given  to  the  subject 
with  which  he  was  dealing  th;it  he  liclieved  the  ideal  for 
which  the  race  stood  might  be  expressed  by  means  of  the 
combination  of  the  two  terms  justice  and  liberty.  The 
mnin  subject  of  the  meeting  w;'s  to  consider  the  chief 
contributions  to  the  development  ci(  humanity  made  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  French,  the  Russian,  and  the  Indian 
nations,  and  he  believed  the  special  contribution  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nation  had  made  was  to  be  found  in  the 
sphere  of  justice  and  liberty.  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
more  talk  about  liberty  than  justice,  at  any  rate  prior  to 
the  emergence  of  the  socialist  movement.  Liberty  had 
been  the  noise  used  to  stimulate  political  feeling.     But  as 


soon  as  they  got  away  from  the  realm  of  feeUng  to  the 
realm  of  thinking  they  immediately  shifted  their  ground 
from  liberty  to  justice. 

The  particular  nature  of  our  political  liberty  was  that  it 
rested  entirely  on  the  supremacy  of  law,  particularly  what 
was  called  the  common  law.  Law  had  always  been  re- 
garded in  England  as  having  a  kind  of  absolute  authority. 
A  custom  which  had  become  so  invariable  as  to  be  accepted 
by  the  people  as  a  law  became  equally  binding  with  de- 
finite edicts  of  the  Government.  Otiestions  were  referred 
to  the  Courts  and  not  to  the  legislative  body,  and  the 
function  of  the  Courts  was  to  determine  what  the  law  was 
in  a  human  rather  than  a  technical  sense.  What  gave  the 
rule  of  la.w  its  power  was  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  com- 
munity. Though  the  law  was  bound  to  be  rough  and 
ready  because  it  dealt  in  generalisations,  and  could  not 
exactly  adapt  its  treatment  of  individuals  to  what  would 
best  suit  the  needs  of  those  individuals,  it  at  least  em- 
bodied the  principle  that  all  persons  were  equal  and  had 
equal  rights  to  its  protection. 

The  pecuhar  quality  of  that  Hberty,  as  distinct  from  the 
liberty  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  that 
the  latter  was  far  more  abstract  and  far  nearer  to  the 
barren  principle  that  everyone  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as 
he  liked.  With  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  liberty  had  alwaj-s 
been  a  safeguarding  of  rights  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
individual  apart  from  any  particular  act  of  the  governing 
authority.  The  natural  result  was  that  libert\'  was  for  a 
long  time  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  by  the 
governing  authoritj-.  We  became  a  single  nation  far  earHer 
than  most  of  our  European  rivals,  and  there  was  no  docu- 
ment more  important  in  the  development  of  our  general 
constitution  and  outlook  upon  life  than  that  in  which 
Edward  I.  summoned  his  first  Parhament,  calhng  upon  the 
knights  of  the  Slrires  to  name  representatives  who  were  to 
have  full  power  to  decide  what  should  be  the  law  of  England 
about  various  matters. 

Another  point  which  must  be  noticed  in  the  ground  work 
of  our  demand  for  hberty  was  that  a  highly  centrahsed 
go\ernment  was  much  the  easiest  to  work,  and  there  was  a 
very  strong  tendency  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  all  through 
the  i6th  Century  towards  absolutism.  In  some  places  it 
entirely  succeeded,  ;uid  in  others  it  entirely  failed.  In  the 
main  it  would  be  found  that  where  it  succeeded  there  were 
no  religious  divisions,  and  where  it  failed  religious  divisions 
were  acute.  In  Engl;uid  there  were  religious  divisions  right 
through,  and  it  was  broadly  true  to  say  that  the  thing  that 
saved  liberty,  and  in  some  countries  created  it,  was  the 
necessity  in  certain  countries  that  people  were  under  of 
asserting  the  right  ot  the  individual  against  the  State  to 
worship  in  accordance  with  conscience.  Although  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  said  that  our  liberty  was  actually 
religious  in  its  origin,  it  was  certainly  true  that  there  were 
marks  upon  it  of  ha\ing  passed  through  a  period  of  the 
fight  for  conscience,  and  the  same  was  the  case  all  over 
Europe.  Those  seemed  to  him  the  main  roots  at  the  back 
of  that  liberty  which  we  were  so  much  disposed  to  boast 
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about  as  the  priceless  inheritance  of  theJjBritish^race, 
mainly  the  sense  of  justice  and  respect '  for 'law,  and, 
secondly  the  fact  that  we  had  passed  through  a  period 
when  conscience  in  the  matter  <if  worship  had  lu'.d  to  light 
for  its  rights  and  had  won  them. 

Then  came  that  very  disturbing  factor  into  the  delicate 
balance  of  liberty  and  law  called  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  protection  of  the  State  was  virtually  withdrawn  from 
the  individual  as  far  as  all  economic  questions  were  con- 
C2rned.  The  State  was  almost  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  they  were  not  so  much  neghgent 
of  but  ignorant  of  the  facts  which  the  Industrial  Revolution 
was  producing  throughout  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
the  north  of  England  generally.  It-  was  only  since  that 
happened  that  we  had  come  to  reahse  how  fundamental 
were  all  economic  questions  tu  the  fabric  of  society  and  the 
freedom  of  individuals.  l'"rom-  1780  onwards  the  great 
change  began,  and  individualism  became  rampant.  Liberty 
then  ceased  to  be  interpreted  as  something  standing  side 
by  side  with  law,  and  law  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
inevitable  evil,  a  check  on  the  abuse  of  liberty.  Mill 
regarded  legislation  as  action  taken  by  one  set  of  people 
in  restraint  of  another  set  of  people,  whereas  in  a  reallyjif 
democratic  state  Parliament  spoke  in  tlie  name  of  the 
whole  community.  In  a  true  democracy,  legislation  was 
in  the  nature  of  self -discipline  ;  it  was  the  making  of  good 
resolutions  by  the  whole  connnunit}',  and  the  penalties 
attached  were  likely  to  be  enforced.  The  writers  of  the 
early  Mill  school  s.aw  none  of  that  ;  their  conception  of 
liberty  was  simply  a  negatixe  one  of  being  left  alone,  and 
under  tliat  the  employers,  through  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion, gave  the  worst  possible  terms  to  the  employees. 
Owing  to  the  horrible  condition  of  th'ngs  that  existed 
Lord  Shaftesbury  introduced  the  great  l'';'.ctory  Acts, 
whicli  were  opposed  by  the  protagonists  of  liberty,  who 
said  that  the  employer  should  be  left  to  do  right  or  wrong 
according  as  his  conscience  directed  him.  But  everyone 
now  knew  that  the  real  freedom  both  of  employers,  and 
most  emphatically  of  cmplo\-ed,  was  safeguarded  and 
guaranteed  by  that  legislation. 

The  Factory  Acts  were  steps  in  the  development  of  free- 
dom, because  neither  in  the  individual  life  nor  in  the 
community  was  freedom,  in  the  sense  of  absence  of  control, 
worth  a  halfpenny.  What  m;'.ttered  was  not  the  absence 
of  control  but  the  winning  of  self-control.  The  freedom 
that  was  worth  iKning  in  the  nation  was  self-control. 
Everyone  was  under  everyone's"  control.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  community  was  recognised  as  being  the  first 
purpose  of  life,  and  the  community  was  asked  to  prevent 
people  from  acting  in  such  a  way  as  would  ruin  it.  The" 
test  of  good  legislation  was  to' be  found  in  whether  it 
brought  about  self-discipline.  How  was  th;'t  to  be  applied 
in  education  ?  If  peopli'  were  to  be  tr.dned  in  political 
thought  it  would  not  do  to  li.iin  them  only  in  the  class- 
room. Everyone  knew  lln't  the  m;un  interest  of  the 
universities  and  the  public  sehools  was  not  with  instruction 
but  with  the  common  life.     The  essence  of  the  matter  was 


membership  in  a  community,  and  partly  under  pressure 
from  competition  outside  the  insti'uction  was  becoming 
tolerably  efficient.  But  however  efficient  it  became,  it 
would  be  true  as  long 'as  those  schools  lasted,  that  the 
main  thing  required  was  that  a  scholar  should  be  a  member 
of  the  school.  One  result  of  that  was  the  dominance  of 
athletics,  because  the  kind  of  things  a  boy  couJcl  do  to 
serve  his  school  or  his  house  were  naturally  rather  few, 
and  the  most  obvious  way  of  serving  the  community'  was 
by  getting  distinction  for  the  house  or  for  the  school,  and 
the  field  for  that  must  alwaj's  mainly  be  athletics.  It 
was  the  same  at  the  universities  ;  the  main  business  of 
education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  accomphshed  by 
being  residents  of  the  university.  When  a  man  sought  a 
degree  at  Oxford  the  first  thing  asked  of  him  was  "  Hi've 
you  lived  here  three  years  ?  Are  you  a  member  of  this 
societv  ;  have  you  lived  under  its  influences  so  that  we 
may  expect  to  find  your  whole  outlook  upon  life  influenced 
by  it  ?  "  Provided  the  answer  "  yes  "  could  be  given  to 
that,  the  university  went  on  to  say  :  "  Are  there  any  three 
subjects  in  this  wide  universe  about  which  j'ou  know  any- 
mortal  thing  ?  "  Provided  the  answer  "  yes  "  could  again 
be  given,  one  more  question  was  asked — "  Are  you  by  any 
miserable  mischance  a  woman  ?  "  Provided  the  student 
could  say  "  no  "  to  that,  then  he  was  a  bachelor  of  arts  ! 

However  much  the  intellectual  demand  was  heightened, 
he  hoped  the  old  sti'.ndard  would  remain  pre-dominant  that 
the  primary  business  was  hfe  in  the  society.  The  best 
products  of  the  university  and  public  school  sjstem  had 
gone  into  the  imperial  administration,  and  although  many 
criticisms  could  be  brought  against  that  administration  he 
did  not  think  anvbody  would  question  that  it  was  by  far  the 
best  administration  on  a  large  scale  of  which  history  had 
any  record,  largely  because  of  the  training  in  the  art  of 
living  with  other  people  which  the  school  and  universit\- 
system  gave.  The  point  that  was  dominant  in  that  life 
was  the  all-round  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  law,  which  was 
the  basis  of  libert\-  :  arid  the  laws  which  held  together  that 
community  were  the  customs  of  the  pL.ce  and  everything 
that  went  to  make  up  the  special  traditions  of  the  school. 
They  were  the  rules  against  which  no  individual  dreamt  of 
offending.  With  regard  to  the  actual  training  in  pohtical 
thought  which  could  be  given  by  direct  instruction,  the 
period  of  education  was  so  short  that  it  must  be  conducted 
with  a  view  to  the  future — he  did  not  mean  the  com- 
mercial future.  There  was  a  great  danger  at  the  present 
moment  that  our  educational  advance  was  going  to  be 
largely  governed  by  people  whose  ma'n  conception  of 
education  was  to  enable  men  to  become  better  producers 
of  wealth,  whether  for  themselves  or  for  the  community. 
He  submitted  that  educationists  were  concerned  mainly 
witli  the  production  of  better  citizens,  and  that  citizenship 
w;'s  of  far  gieater  importance  than  industrial  efficiency. 
Industrial  cflficienc\-  should  come  in  as  a  part  of  genend 
good  citizenship.  It  must  be  mainly  through  historical 
teaching  that  training  in  political  thought  was  given. 

Then  he  desired  to  mention  his  heresies.     He  thought  it 
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would  be  necessary  to  "  unload  "  history  a  great  deal. 
The  further  off  an  event  Was  the  less  important  it  was. 
It  was  necessary  to  teach  history  backwards,  with  a  view 
to  instructing  people  where  we  are-  now.  But  that  did  not 
mean  that  the  further  back  in  date  an  event  occurred  "the 
less  important  it  was.  There  was  no  set  of  problems  mo:e 
like  our  own  in  scmeres-ect.  tliau  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  For  the  people 
who  had  the  capacity  to  read  fast  enough  to  master  the 
subject  there  was  no  better  training  than  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  Nearly  all  good  adminis- 
trators had  been  brought  up  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  possessed  the  enormous  advantage  ,that  the  civihsation 
could  be  seen  in  its  completeness  from  beginning  to  end, 
whereas  our  own  civilisation  had  not  come  to  an  end, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  whicli  particular  elements,  if 
any,  were  going  to  destroy  it.  History  was  very  largely 
written  with  a  view  to  de\'eloping  the  sense  of  national 
glory,  a  perfectly  futile  object.  What  was  required  was 
truth,  and  exactly  so  much  glory  as  the  truth  gave  occasion 
for.  In  the  ordinary  school  history  all  those  events  should 
be  cut  out  at  once  which  had  led  to  no  appreciable  results. 
Everybody  was  tremendously  exercised  about  the  educa- 
tion that  was  to  follow  the  war,  and  he  very  much  hoped 
that  real  democracy  was  going  to  ha\e  a  considerable  say 
in  the  type  that  should  be  adopted.^  As  President  in 
England  of  the  Workers'  Education  Association  he  desired 
to  thank  the  Chairman  and  those  he  represented  for  the 
magnificent  assistance  which  the  Government  in  New  South 
Wales  had  given  to  the  Workers'  Education  Association  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  Australia,  as  in  England,  the  main 
volume  of  the  demand  for  real  educational  advance  as 
against  a  mere  increase  of  technical  efficiency  was  coming 
from  the  working  people,  and  it  was  they  who  must  be 
consulted.  The  subject  must  be  treated  from  their  new 
angle  of  vision  as  well  as  from  other  angles  ;  a  beginning 
must  be  made  from  where  they  stood  if  their  confidence 
was  to  be  gained.  To  his  mind  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  future  was  that  labour  was  now  turning  its 
attention  to  education  as  the  primary  need  if  it  was  ever  to 
achieve  those  ideals  which  it  had  set  before  itself. 

Miss  Bl-rrol-giis  (Principal  of  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  Oxford) 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  realise  that  the  strength  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  system  lay  in  its  government,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  great  means  available  for  pohtical  education 
and  thinking  in  the  present  daw  Different  problems 
existed  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  the  da\s  of 
our  forefathers  the  central  Government  was  peripatetic, 
and  therein  she  thought  lay  a  solution  of  the  extremeh- 
difficult  questions  of  the  Goverimient  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  how  Parliament  was  to  be  made  really  imperii'.!. 
W'as  it  not  possible  to  have  a  Parli;'.ment  which  sat  alter- 
nately in  London  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominions  ? 
In  early  days  the  central  Governnunt  was  weak,  and  the 
central  Government  of  the  Empire  could  not  be  very  strong 
until  the  problems  that  had  to  be  (U;dt  wth  were  learned 
In  olden  times  every  free  m.ui   in   the  ccmmunitv  could 


attend  folk-moot  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  had  a  chance 
of  personal  promotion  if  he  had  brain  and  ability.  Herein 
a  beautiful  ideal  of  fellowship  was  set  forth.  If  there  were 
social  and  administrative  difficulties  they  could  join  in  . 
thinking  out  what  was  the  best  system  for  all,  taking  the 
King  as  the  leader  and  working  round  him  in  fellowship. 
This  ideal  was  frequently  expressed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poems.  In  likewise  should  not  the  children  of  the  present 
day  be  taught  that  although  there  must  be  chfferent 
qualifications  and  difterent  ranks,  there  could  be  a  real 
fellowship  between  them  all  as  a  nation,  each  part  re- 
cognising what  the  one  owed  to  the  other.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  agricultural  and  not  industrial  and  commercial, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devise 
some  means  whereby  the  above  principle  should  be  apphed 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  communities  as  well  as 
to  agriculture.  Lastly,  there  was  the  continuous  presence 
of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  The 
moral  side  of  a  man's  life  was  recognised  publicly  ;  the 
church  was  the  building  round  which  everything  else 
clustered,  and  it  was  used  for  the  service  of  the  community.- 
The  Chairm.\n  said  that  he  was  in  hearty  agreement 
with  what  Mr.  Temple  had  said  in  regard  to  the  political 
side  of  affairs,  but  he  dissented  from  his  \'iews  on  the 
question  of  education,  and  he  did  so  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  man  engaged  in  affairs  who  saw  what  the  products  of 
the  present  educational  system  actually  were.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  world  sometimes  had  more  opportunities  than 
recognised  experts  on  education  of  knowing  whether  or  no 
the  education  given  had  entirely  succeeded  in  its  object. 
He  had  grave  personal  doubt  as  to  whether  the  present 
state  of  things  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  it  should  be, 
even  when  all  allowance  was  made  for  those  intellectual 
deficiencies  which  had  been  so  admirably  touched  upon  by 
^Ir,  Temple.  The  ideals  of  education  in  Great  Britain 
had  turned  out  men  of  high  character,  of  honour,  of  un- 
selfishness and  disinterestedness  in  pubhc  affairs  who  had 
been  governing  the  country  for  many  years  past.  Was 
that  enough  by  itself  ?  Were  they  to  go  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  "  suffering  fools  gladly  "  because  they  had  all 
those  moral  qualities  ?  He  thought  not.  In  addition  to 
those  great  qualities  a  good  deal  of  saving  common  sense 
was  also  required.  If  he  had  been  one  of  the  soldiers 
engaged  on  the  Mesopotamia  expedition,  it  would  not  have 
consoled  him  to  know  that  the  men  dealing  with  the 
medical  equipment  were  of  \inblemished  character,  he 
would  have  required  that  they  should  ;Tso  remember  the 
bandages.  He  was  disposed  to  feel  that  we  were  apt  to  ignore 
those  practical  questions.  England  for  the  first  time  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  was  exposed  to  definite  and  tangible 
perils,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  danger  from  air  raids 
and  of  its  supplies  being  cut  off  by  the  submarine 
campaign,  A  layman  like  himself  naturally  looked  to  the 
old  and  famous  educational  institutions  to  see  what  sort 
of  men  they  were  turning  out  to  cope  with  such  practical 
l)rob!ems.  Coming  face  to  face  with  tlie  question  of  our 
own  scientific  equipment  tor  meeting  these  iieriL.  he  found 
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that  the  country  was  depending  wholly  upon  imported 
ideas.  The  idea  of  the  flying  machine  came  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  America  ;  the  idea  of  wireless 
telegraphy  came  from  Italy,  and  the  idea  of  the  quick- 
firing  guns  used  to  try  to  bring  down  the  flying  machines 
came  from  France.  These  new  ideas  had  revolutionised 
warfare,  and  had  made  the  war  of  to-day  utterly  unhke 
the  war  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  These  questions  had  to 
be  faced  in  a  spirit  of  practical  common  sense  illuminated 
by  a  full  knowledge  of  what  science  had  to  contribute 
towards  the  affairs  of  to-day.  It  seemed  to  him  that  our 
present  educational  system  failed  in  that  respect.  We  were 
confronted  with  problems  upon  which  the  academic  pro- 
cesses of  instruction  threw  very  little  light  indeed.  The 
present  century  was  unlike  other  centuries  in  many  respects. 
The  study  of  recent  history,  even  of  Napoleonic  history, 
threw  only  a  limited  illumination  upon  the  problems  of 
our  war  leaders  at  the  present  moment  ;  in  the  same  way 
he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  study  of  classics 
and  of  the  history  of  past  ages  illuminated  even  less  the 
problems  which  would  continue  to  confront  the  nation  on 
the  declaration  of  peace.  He  accepted  Mr.  Temple's 
statement  that  the  latest  history  was  the  most  useful,  but 
even  when  that  limitation  was  imposed  a  stage  had 
arrived  in  the  development  of  mankind  at  which  certain 
problems  had  emerged  upon  which  history  cast  practically 
no  illumination  at  all.  These  problems  must  be  faced  by  the 
next,  if  not  by  the  present,  generation  in  a  spirit  of  mastery. 
The  aircraft  and  submarine  menace  were  simply  examples  of 
a  thousand  such  difficulties  which  beset  us  at  the  present  time. 

Education  in  the  past  had  undoubtedly  turned  out 
admirable  administrators.  There  was  in  England  to-day, 
as  the  result  of  past  educational  methods,  a  body  of  leisured 
public  men  devoting  themselves  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  who  had  helped  to  create  a  pubhc  spirit 
which  was  lacking  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  less 
favoured  countries.  All  that  was  so  much  to  the  good,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  go  further.  The  country  was  at  a 
definite  parting  of  the  ways.  It  might  happen  that  an 
invention  of  a  new  machine  for  detecting  submarines,  or  a 
method  of  stabilising  aircraft,  or  some  other  purely 
mechanical  device  to  which  great  minds  had  not  devoted 
attention,  would  be  a  decisive  factor  in  regard  to  what  the 
future  of  England  v.'as  to  be.  We  should  not  "  muddle 
through  "  this  war  as  or-r  ancestors  have  done  through 
many  a  war  before. 

That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  weakness  of  the  present 
scheme  of  education  to  which  he  drew  Mr.  Temp'e's 
attention.  It  was  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  schools 
were  not  instituted  to  turn  out  inventors,  and  the  uni- 
versities were  not  technical  colleges.  Yet  the  schools  and 
universities  must  create  an  atmosphere  which  enabled  the 
students  to  understand  what  were  the  decisive  factors  in 
the  world  of  to-day.  He  held  that  Liberty  and  Justice  could 
be  maintained  ?.nd  protected  by  the  employment  of  weapons 
which  came  into  the  same  category  as  the  weapons  which 
were  now  being  so  unscrujnilously  used  to  destro\'  it,  and 


suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the  noble  ideals  to  which 
Mr.  Temple  ha.d  directed  attention,  there  should  be  added 
the  ideal  of  a  fuller  knowledge  and  a  ^tronger  grasp  of  the 
material  problems  which  surround  us. 

The  Rev.  William  Temple,  in  reply,  said  that,  while  he 
entirely  recognised  that  means  were  required  for  defending 
Justice  and  Liberty,  the  subject  of  his  address  was  Justice 
and  Libert}',  and  not  the  means  of  defending  them.  He  did 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  was 
satisfactoty,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  instruction  in  public  schools.  The 
chief  danger  had  not  come  through  any  deficiency  in 
scientific  training  in  the  schools  and  universities,  because  he 
believed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  science  was  as  good 
as  anybody  else's  ;  but  there  had  been  a  habit  in  the  public 
mind  which  had  refused  to  apply  science  to  the  reahtics  of 
life.  The  masters  of  industry  and  the  Government  had 
refused  to  apply  the  science  that  was  waiting  for  them.  As 
a  result  of  that  refusal  to  utilise  science  in  industry  and  in 
the  needs  of  the  Government,  scientists  had  tended  to 
become  more  and  more  abstract  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
subject,  and  that  luid  been  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  The 
chief  impression  made  on  his  mind,  after  reading  the  report 
of  the  Mesopotamia  Commission,  was  not  that  somebody 
had  made  a  muddle,  but  the  enormous  dangers  of  governing 
by  means  of  a  close  beaurocracy.  He  wanted  to  tilt  at  the 
system,  and  not  at  anybody  whatever.  That  kind  of 
muddle,  particularly  in  the  old  days,  was  usually  associated 
with  mihtary  affairs,  and  what  was  the  matter  with  this 
country  as  regards  mventions  for  military  purposes  was  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  did  not  believe  in  war.  Before  the 
present  war  the  boys  in  the  army  class  at  school,  apart  from 
the  Woolwich  candidates,  were  the  boys  that  were  going 
to  fail  otherwise.  He  agreed  that  if  Liberty  and  Justice 
were  to  be  defended,  the  country  must  be  scientifically 
equipped.  The  matter  before  the  meeting,  however,  was 
what  were  the  ideals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race   ? 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  moving  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hohnan  for  presiding  and  to  Mr.  Temple  for 
his  Address,  mentioned  that  he  was  told  a  few  years  before 
the  War,  by  a  very  intelligent  German  student  of  natural 
science,  that  the  Cavendish  Laboratories  at  Cambridge 
seemed  to  him  to  be  better  organised  than  anything  he  had 
seen  in  German  universities,  and  if  Mr.  Holman  visited  the 
Cavendish  Laboratories  he  would  find  they  had  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  useful  knowledge  in  regard  to  explosives  and 
other  subjects  which  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  Germans  that  freedom  and  justice  prevailed 
over  machinery  and  despotism.  He  thought  our  old  seats 
of  learning  were  by  no  means  as  effete  as  a  good  many 
people  throught.  Unfortunately,  however,  classics  were 
taught  in  an  obsolete  fashion,  and  two  or  three  years  might 
be  saved  out  of  the  four  years'  school  course  by  the  use  of 
more  rational  methods. 

The  Resolution  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation, Mr.  Holman  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 
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SECOND  MEETLXC;. 

S;ituid;iy,  July  ^i,  J  p.m.,  ('axton  Hall. 
Chairman: — Monsieur  A.  de  Fletkiax, Charge  d'affaires 
de  France. 

Subject : — "  French  National  Energies." 

Speaker  : — Professor   A.    V.    S.almox.    President   of   thi 
liritish  Federation  of  the  "  AlUance  Fran^aise." 


Sir  Philip  Hl'tchins,  K.C.S.L  (Chairman,  League  of  the 
Empire),  announced  that  Monsieur  de  Fleurian,  Charge 
d'affaires  de  France,  who  had  promised  to  preside  over  the 
meeting,  had  unexpectedly  been  called  away  on  another 
engagement,  and  that  M.  le  Baron  Prosper  de  Barante  had 
been  kind  enough  to  take  his  place. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  on  the  previous 
day  would  remember  that  a  telegram  was  sent  to  their 
.Majesties  by  Mr.  Holman,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  ; 
the  following  reply  had  since  been  received  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  :  "  The  King  and  Queen  command  me  to  ask 
you  to  express  to  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Union  of 
Teachers  their  Majesties'  sincere  thanks  for  the  message 
which  you  have  sent  on  their  behalf  assuring  their  Majesties 
of  your  duty  and  best  services  to  the  King  and  Empire. — 
Stamfordham." 

The  Chairman  (M.  le  Baron  de  Barante,  First  Secretary 
of  the  French  Embassy  in  London)  said  that  before  intro- 
ducing his  countryman.  Professor  Salmon,  who  was  to 
deliver  an  address  on  "  French  National  Energies,"  he  was 
afraid  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  introduce  himself. 
Monsieur  de  F'leurian,  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  French 
limbassy,  who  was  to  have  taken  the  chair,  had  been 
called  away  by  his  official  duties  just  when  he  was  leaving 
to  come  to  the  meeting,  and  had  requested  him  to  take  his 
place.  His  compatriot.  Professor  SaJmon,  had  lived  in 
England  for  many  3^ears  as  a  professor  of  Romance,  Philo- 
logy and  French  literature  in  the  Universities  of  London  and 
heading.  He  had  published,  or  collaborated  in  the  pub- 
lication, of  many  works,  such  as  the  Dictionary  of  Old  French 
Dialects  published  by  Godefroy,  and  had  also  produced  or 
lirought  out  an  edition  of  the  Customs  of  Beauvoisis  by  Phil- 
lipe  de  Bcaumunois,  a  French  jurisconsult  of  the  XHIth 
century.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  had  been  since  1904 
President  of  the  British  Federation  of  the  "  Alliance  Fran- 
caise,"  and  he  had  been,  and  still  was,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  workers  towa.rds  bringing  about  the  Entente  Cordiale, 
of  which  hand-in-hand  they  were  reaping  the  fruits  on  the 
battlefields  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Professor  Salmon  would  refer  to  the  wonderful  re-awaken- 
ing of  French  national  energies,  and  would  show  how  the 
I'rench  people  had,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  French 
history,  astonished  the  world,  and  especially  those  who 
systematically  ignored  the  influence  of  her  teachers  who,  in  all 
tjic  branches  of  education,  had  silently  and  patiently  worked 
to  develop  the  best  qualities  of  her  youth  and  her  manhood. 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  ENERGIES. 
Professor  A.  V.  Salmon  (President  of  the  British  Federa- 
tion of  the  "Alliance  Francaise  ")  said  that  indulgent 
friends  had  induced  him  to  address  the  meeting  in  Engfish, 
but  his  command  of  the  language  was  so  imperfect  that  he 
felt  he  must  crave  indulgence  for  his  defects  and  his  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  subject,  and  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
verb :  "  The  will  is  taken  for  the  deed."  His  hearers 
might,  perhaps,  have  thought  when  they  read  the  title  of 
his  address,  "  French  National  Energies,"  that  they  would 
have  to  Hsten  to  heroic  stories  of  the  war.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier  for  him  to  do,  and  he  could  have  related 
many  admirable  deeds,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
published  and  were  known  personally  to  him.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  that  in  the  present  gigantic  struggle,  in 
which  French  and  British,  Belgians  and  Italians,  Russians 
and  Serbians,  Rumanians  and  Portuguese,  Montenegrins, 
Greeks  and  Americans  showed  the  same  spirit  and  devotion 
it  would  not  have  been  dignified  to  extol  his  own  country 
above  her  Alhes.  He  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  try  to  show 
from  history,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  examples,  that  the 
France  of  to-day  was  only,  in  her  immense  display  of 
energy,  true  to  her  national  traditions. 

In  the  first  century  A.D.,  between  the  years  14  and  17, 
a  famous  Greek  historian  and  geographer,  Strabo,  said 
that  a  country  so  well  and  judiciously  la'd  out  as  Gaul 
was  a  proof  of  God's  existence,  and  that  a  great  nation 
would  some  day  grow  up  between  its  frontiers.  Strabo's 
prediction  had  been  reahsed  ;  the  country  had  created  the 
people.  France  was  a  "  Patrie,"  and,  in  spite  of  a  sprink- 
ling of  German,  Scandinavian,  Roman,  Greek  and  Arab, 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Gauls  si  ill  ran  in  the  veins  of  the 
French  of  to-day. 

The  history  of  how  French  unity  and  French  "  Patne," 
were  established  through  centuries  of  struggle  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  their  power  and  national  energy. 
Many  a  time  in  the  course  of  19  centuries  that  unity  was 
threatened,  but  as  many  times  the  sure  instinct  of  the 
French  people  fought  against  the  perturbing  forces  and 
vanquished  them.  Whatever  its  other  faults  it  would  be  to 
the  eternal  honour  of  the  French  Monarchy  that  it  under- 
stood that  feehng  and  realised  French  unity.  Clovis  fore- 
saw and  tried  to  prepare  French  nationality,  but  internal 
wars  between  his  feeble  successors  put  a  stop  to  the  move- 
ment. Charlemagne  reconstituted  the  unity  of  Gaul, 
hut  his  work,  like  that  of  Clovis,  did  r;0't  outlive  him.  and 
feudality  was  set  up  on  tlic  ruins  of  his  Empire.  National 
unity,  tiie  foundation  of  a  great  "  Patrie,"  was  the  patient 
work  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  pohcy  of  the  hrench 
kings  and  their  ministers  and  of  the  Governments  by  which 
they  had  been  replaced,  had  been  for  the  past  i,2(:o  years  a 
continuous  and  lasting  work,  having  for  its  object  the 
State,  the  "  Patrie,"  a  greater  France,  and  it  was  a  magni- 
ticent  example  of  national  energy. 

The  French  Revolution  found  the  I'rench  unity  con- 
stituted, or  nearly  so,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
before  1789  love  of  "  Patrie  "  was  still  only  an  instinct,  a 
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feeling.  Moral  and  political  unity  were  at  last  realised  by 
the  Revolution  owing  to  the  national  energy,  of  which 
France  had  already  gi\-en  so  many  proofs  and  was  to  give 
so  many  other  proofs  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  desired  to  give  a  few  ex;imples  of  that  in  the  last  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  those  present  would 
remember  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  when  the  feeling 
was  expressed  at  the  time  that  France  was  crushed,  undone, 
ruined  for  ever.  The  Germans  imposed  on  her  a  war  indem- 
nity of  £200,000,000,  and  in  addition  the  French,  had  lost 
through  the  war  a  sum  of  at  least  200  miUion  pounds 
sterling.  The  indemnity  had  to  be  paid  to  the  German 
Empire  in  three  years  ;  it  was  paid  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  French  business  and  commercial  people  found  in  their 
stockings  the  200  million  pounds  necessary  for  the  liberation 
of  French  territory. 

Then  the  work  of  reclamation  took  pla,ce.  Week  by 
week,  month  by  month,  yc.r  by  year  everyone  in  France 
was  working  not  only  to  help  the  "  Patrie,"  but  to  make  it 
greater  and  greater.  Just  at  that  time  a  fresh  disaster  over- 
took France.  The  south  of  France,  which  had  escaped  the 
German  invasion  in  1870,  largely  depended  for  its  pros- 
perity on  the  cochineal  industry,  the  silkworm  industry  and 
the  vine.  The  cochineal  industry  was  ruined  by  the  pro- 
gress of  science  ;  an  awful  disease  afflicted  the  silkworms  ; 
and  suddenly  in  1875-1876  the  vines  were  attacked  by 
phylloxera.  Half  of  the  French  Departments  were  at- 
tacked ;  centuries  of  work,  experience  and  technical  know- 
ledge were  made  useless  ;  and  the  loss  in  the  South  of  France 
amounted  to  400  millions  sterUng.  But  the  loss  in  money 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  loss  in  work,  exchange, 
activity  and  confidence.  What  would  happen  in  this 
country  if  fuddenly  the  coal  mines  of  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  were  exhausted,  and  not  another  hundredweight 
could  be  obtained  for  British  indusry  ?  What  would 
happen  if  all  the  Austrahan  cattle  were  suddenly  stricken 
by  a  mortal  disease  ?  What  would  happen  if  all  the  fruit- 
trees  in  New  Zealand  were  struck  down  by  a  storm  or  some 
other  cataclysm  ?  What  would  happen  if  the  Canadian 
cornfields  were  burnt  down  or  afflicted  with  blight  ?  Would 
it  not  cause  the  nation  to  lose  heart  ?  Would  it  fight  against 
fate,  and  hope  against  hope  ?  But  that  was  what  France 
did  in  1878.  She  found  salwation  when  she  believed  there 
was  none.  The  fields  were  sprayed  with  sulphur  and  the 
bordeaux  mixture,  and  America,  from  which  the  devas- 
tating insect  had  come,  sent  her  the  plants  which  were  to 
help  the  French  vines.  Tlie  wounds  were  healed  ;  the 
French  vintage  again  flourished,  and  in  1880  fifty  million 
hectolitres  of  wine  were  produced,  the  same  quantity  as  in 
1870,  which  was  the  best  year  in  the  whole  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Was  it  not  possible  to  pay  solemn  homage 
to  the  energy,  endurance  and  tenacity  of  a  people  who 
planted  again  and  again,  waited  for  three  years  for  the  first 
grape,  then  for  the  good  crop,  and  then  for  the  benefit, 
always  working,  when  life  was  so  short,  not  for  to-day,  but 
for  to-morrow  and  for  the  future  ?  That  was  what  the 
nation  of  dance-masters  had  done  ! 


It  was  not  hl^  mtention  to  speak  of  the  war,  but  there 
were  some  aspei  ts  connected  with  it  which  could  not  be 
left  aside.  Wli<  11  in  September,  1914,  the  north  of  France 
was  invaded,  she  lost  the  most  important  part  of  her  coal 
fields.  In  peacr  time  France  produced  40  milhon  tons  of 
coal,  and  as  shi-  lequired  60  million  tons  for  hex  industries 
she  imported  tlu-  remaining  20  million  tons.  Owing  to  the 
invasion  she  lost  30  million  tons  of  her  own  production, 
which  meant  that,  even  if  the  necessities  of  the  war  had  not 
called  for  more  ;ind  more  coal,  France  would  have  been 
short  of  50  miUion  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  In  September, 
1914,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  import  coal  from  England, 
all  the  British  transports  being  occupied  in  taking  the 
army  to  France,  and  it  was  also  quite  impossible  to  import 
coal  from  America.  The  situation  seemed  absolutel\' 
insoluble,  but  France  was  able  in  three  months  to  find 
the  requisite  5<i  million  tons  of  coal.  All  along  the  south- 
east of  l-'rance  ;vre  the  Alps  ;  between  France  and  Spain 
there  are  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  France  there 
is  a  succession  of  mountains  called  the  Plateau  Central. 
Freftch  industry  had  already  made  some  use  of  the  torrents 
and  streams  which  ran  down  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps 
to  produce  electric  power,  and  in  1913  obtained  from  what 
was  ca.lled  "  white  coal  "  475,000  h.p.  As  soon  as  the  war 
broke  out,  the  plants  for  producing  electric  power  in  the 
Alps  were  increa.sed ;  new  plants  were  erected  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Plateau  Central,  and  in  May,  1915, 
738,000  H.p.  were  obtained  from  these  sources,  and  at  the 
present  time  nearly  1,000,000  h.p.  per  day  are  obtained 
from  the  streams  of  France  by  means  of  which  guns  and 
ammunition  ha\e  been producecl.  Through  the  use  of  that 
1,000,000  H.p.  France  was  able  to  lend  to  the  British  Army 
in  May,  June  and  July,  1915,  the  explosives  she  required. 
After  the  war  that  step  in  advance  would  not  be  lost ;  the 
electric  power  would  be  utilised  further  and  further  away 
from  the  source,  and  before  many  years  had  elapsed  the 
water  from  Mont  Blanc  would  supply  the  electricity  for  a 
town  500  miles  away  from  the  mountain  ! 

He  would  not  mention  the  work  done  by  the  girls  and 
women  in  connection  with  the  Red  Cross  and  in  the  munition 
factories,  but  he  desired  to  refer  to  the  labour  carried  out 
by  the  French  women  at  home  after  their  husbands  and 
brothers  and  sons  joined  the  army  on  mobilisation.  On 
the  3rd  August,  1914,  all  the  men  of  military  age  left 
home.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  time,  when 
workers  were  more  required  on  the  land  than  at  any  other 
time.  Nevertheless  all  the  har\-est  was  got  in  ;  not  one 
sack  was  lost,  due  to  the  magnificent  work  of  the  women  of 
France  ;  and  the  same  thing  had  happened  at  each  suc- 
cessive harvest  since.  The  French  women  had  distin- 
guished themsehes  also  in  the  same  way  in  the  towns,  and 
had  successfully  carried  on  the  businesses  of  their  husbands. 
The  fisher  women  of  France  had  also  done  similar  work  ; 
they  had  manned  the  boats,  gone  to  sea,  gathered  fish  and 
oysters  and  sent  the  produce  to  the  French  markets  and  the 
hospitals.  He  could  give  many  other  examples  of  French 
national  energy,  but  he  would  content  himself  with  quoting 
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the  verses  in  honour  of  France  written  more  than  three 
centuries  ago  by  George  Beauchan;>n,  a  great  Scot,  who 
lived  in  France  for  man}'  years,  ami  who  was  a  teacher  in 
one  of  th-;  In'ench  universities,  and  who,  on  coming  back  to 
liis  own  country,  wrote  : — 

...     At  tu,  beata  GaUi.i 

Salve,  bon;i,rum  blauda  nutrix  .irtium. 


Victu  modesta,  moribus  nun  ;ispera, 
Sermone  comis,  patria  gentium  omnium 
Communis,  animi  fida,  pace  flurida, 
Jucunola,  facilis,  morte,  terrifico  minax. 

Miss  Be.^trice  Ch.4Mberl.^i\  s;uc1  that  Professor  Salmon 
began  his  address  by  apologising  for  his  inefficient  com- 
mand of  the  English  language,  but  she  was  enormously 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  if  a  Frenchman  spoke  Enghsh  at 
all  he  always  displayed  a  mastery  of  the  tongue.  It  was  the 
rarest  thing  to  hear  a  Frenchman  speaking  in  Enghsh  use  a 
word  in  a  wrong  sense  ;  if  he  did  so,  it  was  hkely  to  be  in 
some  simple  observation  connected  with  the  weather  or 
the  time  of  day.  .\s  soon  as  he  dealt  with  an  abstract 
subject  or  anything  difficult  he  never  made  a  mistake,  and 
Professor  Salmon  had  given  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of 
that  fact.  She  thought  it  must  be  the  respect  with  which 
the  French  treated  their  own  noble  language  that  enabled 
them  to  approach  any  other  language  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  the  right  spirit,  that  made  them  especially  anxious 
to  master  it,  and  use  it  as  it  should  be  used.  Judging  from 
hearing  a  Frenchman  speak  in  the  English  language,  she 
thought  there  was  nothing  difficult  about  that  language 
except  the  pronunciation,  the  reason  being  that  the  French 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  treat  our  spelling  as  the 
ho]X;lcssly  illogical  thing  it  was.  They  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  leave  out  all  the  letters  that  stood  for 
nothing  ;  they  could  not  dare  to  think  that  a  syllable  should 
be  ])ronounced  at  one  moment  in  onr  way  and  the  next 
ir.oment  in  a  I  (.tally  different  wjy  ;  the.-  could  not  be'ieve 
that  the  same  word  with  a  slightly  different  ending  would 
change  its  sound  altogether  ;  and  in  consequence  an  English- 
man generally  knew  a  Frenchman  at  cjuce,  not  byhismisus? 
of  the  language,  but  by  the  pr(iininri;.tion  he  gave  to  it. 
She  thought  it  must  have  been  a  luqipx-  provision  that,  while 
those  people  whom  Britishers  did  noi  now  care  to  mention 
spoke  English  with  an  accent  which  was  always  extremely 
objectionable  to  them,  the  Frcncli  .M-cent  was  always 
pleas-uit  to  listen  td. 

She  wished  that  i'rolesscjr  Salmon  li.'d  told  some  of  tlie 
tales  of  French  \-alour  in  the  present  war,  but  the  jk  1  - 
severing  efforts  of  peace  time  possessed  their  heroic  quali-' 
tics  almost  as  much  as  the  gallant  s^'.riliccs  of  war  time. 
She  felt  th.at  the  French  nation  ptjssessed,  besides  cerla.in 
nior.'l  virtues,  two  great  qu.alitics  of  the  cardinal  rather  tlu'n 
"!  tile  Christian  order,  intellect  andenerf;\-.  She  w.".  mU  <.ne 
ol  lli'i.e  \vie)believeil  th;'t  tile  luiLilisli  wire  a  stupid  ]H'iiple, 
but  she  thought  they  were  ,ui  intellertually  lazy  people. 
In  that  respect  they  ought  to  stiul\-  the  French,  who  were  a 


people  of  excellent  minds,  of  which  they  made  an  excellent 
use.  They  did  not  go  to  sleep  at  middle-age,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  they  had  shown  themselves  so 
extraordinary  competent  in  the  present  war. 

The  French  peojile  had  triumphantly  carried  them- 
selves through  all  their  difhculties  because  they  had  turned 
the  full  force  of  their  minds  upon  them  ;  they  thought  the 
problems  out^  and  proceeded  with  energy  to  execute  their 
decisions.  That  was  one  virtue  that  might  be  learnt  from 
the  French.  The  British  possessed  tenacity  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  that  quality  must  not  be  allowed  to  go. 
Ever  since  1870  the  French  had  faced  again  and  .again 
desperate  situations.  They  had  brought  to  their  solution 
their  own  remarkable  and  wonderful  qualities,  and  the  lo\-e 
of  the  land  that  bore  them  had  warmed  the  cold  light  of 
French  reason  into  a  splendid  flame  and  carried  them 
through. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  this  country  to  be  associated  with 
a  people  whose  quahties  were  not  the  same  as  ours,  but  in 
many  ways  completed  them,  and  she  believed  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  both  nations  that  they  had  been  brought 
into  contact  under  circumstances  that  had  given  every 
confidence  in,  and  admiration  for,  one  another.  This 
country  had  much  to  learn  from  Fi'ance,  and  she  believed 
it  was  in  the  way  of  learning  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  she 
thought  the  meeting  would  hke,  through  the  represen- 
tatives of  France  present  at  the  meeting,  to  send  a  message 
of  deep  gratitude  as  well  as  of  profound  admiration  to  the 
I-'rench  nation.  Such  a.  message  she  would  w-nture  later  to 
put  before  the  meeting. 

Lieut.  H.  W.  P.  Si.OM.\N  (Headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Sydney,  N.S.W.)  thought  it  was  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  future  of  the  world  was  going  largely  to  be  deter- 
mined by  England  and  France,  and  in  order  that  their  joint 
contribution  to  civilisatidn.  not  only  material  but  intel- 
lectual and  artistic,  should  he  complete,  it  was  of  the  very 
first  importance  that  England  and  France  should  arri\'e  at 
a  completer  understanding  of  one  another  than  they  had 
done  in  the  past.  Thf  two  nations  had  found  it  extnmely 
difficult  in  the  past  to  understand  each  other,  the  reason 
being  that  they  did  not  ]i()ssess  the  same  quahties.  The 
English  nation  possessed  qualities  complementary  to  those 
of  the  French.  He  thought  that  if  theie  was  one  thing  the 
Ih'itish  nati(m  lacked  it  wa.s  intellectual  honesty,  while  the 
hrencii  were  amazingly  intellectually  honest. 

Coupled  with  tlr's  quality  was  the  French  capacity  for 
enthusiasm.  Britishers  possessed  this  to  some  extent,  but 
they  were  desperately  anxious  it  should  not  appear.  I'^or 
the'last  three  weeks  he  h:'d  been  li\-ing,  during  a  divisional 
rest,  in  a  sm.''ll  French  xiUage.  and  ha.d  bei  n  billeted  with  a 
perfectly  charming  cdnple  I'f  old  Pica.nly  peasants.  They 
worked  irightfulK'  hard  in  the  fields,  and  they  had  had 
soldiers  iiilleted  on  tin  ni  nuire  or  less  continuously  for  three 
\e;'is,  but  the  kindne-,-,  iliev  sliowed  h'm  was  absolutely 
unl)elie\able.  flu  eld  1,'dy  "mothered"  him  fr<  ni  the 
moment  he  went  there.  She  gave  him  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
morning  before  he  got  up,  and  he  frequenth-  used  to  find  a 
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plate  of  cherries  or  other  fruit  from  the  garden  waiting  for 
Iiim  when  he  returned  at  night.  That  had  occurred  not 
only  in  one  place,  but  in  three  different  places  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  had  occurred  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others. 

The  tenacity  of  whicli  ISritishers  prided  themselves  was 
at  least  equalled,  if  not  surpassed  by  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
coupled  with  the  intellectu;il  honesty  and  enthusia.;m  which 
the  French  nation  as  a  whole  possessed.  The  qualities  of 
the  French  that  were  displayed  in  overcoming  the  troubles 
connected  with  the  vines  would,  he  was  quite  sure,  be  shown 
again  after  the  war  in  the  stupendous  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. He  did  not  know  why  a  certain  number  of  people  in 
England  and  other  countries  had  the  idea  before  the  war 
thit  France  was  what  they  called  decadent.  He  supposed 
it  was  the  result  of  our  ignorance,  largely  due  to  our  verj' 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Before  the 
war  France  was  certainly  far  ahead  in  practically  all  fields 
of  art — music,  poetry,  novel  writing  and  probably  painting 
— and  after  the  war  he  believed  there  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary artistic  development.  He  believed  that  in  the 
future  there  would  be  a  coupling  of  the  national  char- 
acteristics of  England  witli  the  national  characteristics  of 
France,  and  that  would  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  com- 
pleter understanding  of  the  one  nation  by  the  other. 

Sir  Philip  Hutchixs,  K.C.S.L  (Chairman,  League  of  the 
Empire),  said  that  the  present  series  of  meetings  was  the 
first  at  which  some  of  our  great  Allies  had  been  represented 
in  the  discussions,  and  it.  therefore,  did  not  seem  out  of 
place  that  h?  should  draw  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
League  of  the  Empire  and  the  Imperial  Lhiion  of  Teachers, 
and  give  some  indication  nf  how  it  was  hoped  to  develop  it 
in  the  future. 

The  League  of  the  Empire  was  the  first  t<i  bring  together 
for  consultation  the  educational  departments  of  the  British 
Empire,  and,  after  his  i\tajesty's  Government  assumed 
rosponsibilitity  for  those  official  conferences,  a  conference 
was  called  of  th"  teachers'  associat'ons  throughout  the 
Empire,  a.ncl  tiie  Imperial  L'nion  of  Teachers  was  formed, 
Tiius  far  only  Britishers  lied  taken  part  in  the  proceedings, 
but  no  Empire  could  shut  itself  off  from  the  countries 
allied  to  it,  certainly  not  in  education,  and  no  work  could  be 
deemed  to  be  really  alive  unless  it  was  growing  in  aCti\-ity 
and  usefulness.  The  present  war  had  brought  together  ;'ll 
the  progressive  and  democratic  peoples,  and  it  m-ght 
reasona.blv  be  supposed  that  those  who  were  now  co- 
operating in  the  stnss  of  warfare  would  continue  to  work 
together  when  they  h^.d  obtained  that  peace  to  which  they 
all  looked  forw.'.rd  with  liopefulness.  Future  meetings  of 
the  Imperial  LInion  of  Teachers  would  always  include 
representative-,  of  our  liDiiourod  and  gallant  Allies,  if  they 
would  favour  tli  ■  1. eigne  with  their  presence  and  ro-opera- 
t  ion. 

lu-oni  wli  'I  h"  hr'il  h'  .ud  th't  afternoon  he  tliout^lit  ^ii  ,it 
li"lp  might  be  derived  from  the  generous  he.'.rt  of  the  l^'rench 
people,  and  h:  felt  that  any  scheme  which  might  be  em- 
barked on  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  consultation  with  them 


and  our  other  Allies.  He  desired  to  give  one  illustration 
of  what  might  be  done  if  they  worked  together  in  concert. 
One  scheme  which  interested  the  League  very  much  at  pre- 
sent ,  and  which  had  already  been  opened  up  on  a  very  modest 
scale,  was  that  of  providing  small  travelling  scholarships  to 
enable  teachers  to  visit  countries  other  than  their  own,  and 
there  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  education,  and  the 
social  life  which  was  so  bound  up  with  education,  because 
everyone  would  agree  that  the  bringing  up  of  the  child  was 
at  least  as  important  as  its  scholastic  instruction.  He  said 
"  small  scholarships,"  because  nothing  excessive  was  con- 
templated, but  only  just  sufficient  to  visit  another  country 
for  a  certain  time — it  might  be  a  term  or  two,  or  a  year,  or 
for  whatever  period  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  leave.  It 
had  been  found  that  those  teachers  who  had  enjoyed  that 
advantage  had  brought  back  most  valuable  experience  and  a 
widened  outlook,  and  were  certainly  much  more  useful  to 
their  own  country. 

His  proposal,  therefore,  was  that,  as  a  sort  of  a  peace 
memorial  of  their  own,  they  should  establish  as  many  such 
scholarships  as  jiossible,  say,  of  /50  each.  The  League  was 
not  a  rich  society,  and  in  the  present  difficult  times  it  was 
bound  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible  economy.  He  asked 
if  there  was  an\'  one  present  who  would  consider  the  poss:- 
bility  of  offering  a  teacher's  scholarship  of  £50  for  next  year. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  League  for 
Canada,  said  that  Canadians  welcomed  very  much  the  idea 
of  the  establishment  of  tra.veUing  scholarships,  and  she 
hoped  it  would  also  be  possible  at  some  later  date  for  the 
Imperial  Union  of  Teachers  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Canada. 
When  they  did  so,  Canadians  would  have  the  great  pleasure 
of  showing  them  some  of  the  most  loyal  Cana.dians,  namely, 
the  French  Canad'ans.  Canada  had  had  the  great  privi- 
lege from  earliest  days  of  benefitting  from  the  spirit  and  the 
traditions  of  France.  There  was  not  a  province  in  Canada 
which  had  not  pathways  that  were  originally  tracked  by  the 
French  voyageurs  ;  there  was  not  a  province  that  had  not 
here  and  there  a,  memorial  to  the  heroism  and  the  whole- 
hearted devotion  of  the  Jesuit  fathers.  No  matter  how- 
great  Canada  grew  she  could  never  have  a  more  magn'fica-it 
heritage  than  the  heritage  that  France  had  given  her. 

Miss  Be.mrice  Chamberlain  then  laid  before  the  meetin.L; 
the  following  resolution,  and  asked  that  the  Chairman  li< 
kind  enough  to  convey  it  to  the  proper  quarter  : — 

"  The  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers,  assembled  in  con- 
ference, desire  to  offer,  through  the  Chairman  of  the  aftc  r- 
noon.  Baron  Prosper  de  Barante  (Secretary  of  the  Frenth 
Embassy  in  London),  the  homage  of  their  profound  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  France  for  the  example  of  energy, 
ability  and  devotion  to  duty  given  by  the  French  nation 
during  three  years  of  war." 

Th'^  resolution  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

riie  CllAIR.^r\^■  said  he  was  very  much  touched  with  the 
kind  words  t  lin  t  had  been  spoken  and  the  thoughts  expressed 
by  the  resolutiiin,  which  he  would  convey  to  the  Embasry 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  he  cou'd  assure  the  meeting 
that  it  would  be  forwarded  to  the  French  Government. 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Stacy  Waddy  (Delegate, 
Sydney  Head  blasters'  Association),  a  liearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Professor  Salmon  for  his  address,  and  to 
tliose  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion  ;  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Philip  Hutchiks,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  M.  le  Baron  Prosper  dc  Ba.iante  for  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  comphment,  said  it 
had  afforded  him  tlie  greatest  pleasure  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  members  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
Imperial  Union  of  Teachers.  He  reciprocated  the  kind 
words  which  had  been  said  about  1-rance,  because  French- 
men a'so  possessed  the  greatest  admiration  for  England, 
and  felt  that  the  Enghsh  character  completed  what  was 
lacking  in  their  own. 


The  full  report  of  the  two  conchuling  meetings  will  be 
.-en  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Magazine. 


LEAGUE  NOTES. 


Empire  Day  Celebration. 

The  I'.mjire  Day  Service  this  \e.ii'  \\ill  take  phu'e  on 
June  1st  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  following  Associations 
are  again  co-operating  with  the  League  in  the  celebration  : — 
The  Hoys'  Brigade,  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  the  London 
Diocesan  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  tlie  Navy  League,  the 
Boys'  Life  Brigade,  the  Boy  Scouts'  .Association,  the  Girl 
(ii'ides,  the  Girls'  Life  Brigade,  the  Cliurch  Nursing  and 
Ambulance    Brigade,    the    Foundling    Hospital,    Newport 


-Market  ^Military  School,  and  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  Brigade. 
Further  particulars  will  Ijc  eiven  in  due  course. 


Change  of  Address. 

We  have  to  announce  that  for  thi.^  \c:.r  the  Home  Centre, 
i.e..  the  Club  section  of  the  League's  work  at  28,  Buckingham 
Gate,  will  be  closed.  The  term  for  which  these  premises 
were  taken  is  expired,  and  in  view  of  war  conditions  it  is 
considered  best  not  to  try  to  renew  the  lease. 

Sir  Leonard  Lucas-Tooth,  the  kind  benefactor  of  the 
Home  Centre,  yet  continues  liberal  support  to  the  League. 
and  hopes  that  in  another  year  the  work  may  be  re- 
estiiblislied  on  a  yet  more  stable  basis.  After  the  25th 
March,  therefore,  the  address  of  the  League  will  be  48, 
Catherine  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  :i  house  only  a  stone's 
throw  removed  from  the  present  site. 

This  house  has  been  taken  as  the  new  headquarters 
because  it  provides  special  accommodation  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  War  Depot  as  well  as  for  the  general  offices 
of  the  League.  The  E.xecutive  Committee  feel  that  this  is 
an  important  consideration,  as  the  depot  supplies  large 
(juantities  of  comforts  to  the  wounded  and  those  in  need 
or  distress  through  the  War.  It  is  hoped  that  members 
will  meet  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  new  premises 
after  Easter.  Although  owing  to  tlie  difficulties  of  food 
conditions  lunches  will  not  be  ser\ed,  they  will  j'et  tind  a 
comfortable  lounge  where  they  may  liavc  afternoon  tea, 
as  well  as  a  public  writing  room. 


Gifts  to  the  Colonial  Regiments. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  forwarded 
to  the  League  copies  of  despatches  received  from  the 
Governor  of  Nyasaland  and  the  Officer  Administrating  the 
Go\'ernment  of  the  Ea^t  .\frica  Protectorate,  expressing 
the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  both  the  civil  and  military 
communities  in  the  Protectorates  for  the  gifts  of  the  Union 
Jack  and  Shield  to  the  King's  African  Rifles.  Mr.  Walter 
Long  asks  that  these  despatches  shall  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  League  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  them  be 
conveyed  to  Her  Royal  Highness  Piincess  Ahce,  Countess 
of  Athlone. 

Communications  from  the  Islands  of  Jamaica,  Barbados 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  will  be  given  in  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Magazine,  as  well  as  Miss  Chamberlain's 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bermuda  offering  the  gifts,  on 
behalf  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  British  Isles,  to 
that  Island. 

Government  House.  ' 
Zoniba,  Xyasaland, 

20th  August,  1917. 
Sir. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ol  your 
Miscellaneous  despatch  of  the  5th  June  on  the  subject  of  the 
presentation  by  Her  Royal  Higlmess  Princess  Alexander  of 
Teck  on  behalf  of  the  I.e'ague  of  the  Empire  of  a  silk  Union 
Jack  and  Connneinorative  Sliield  to  the  King's  African  Rifles 
and  other  Colonial  Forces. 

I  have  caused  the  account  of  the  presentation  with  3-oui' 
despatch  to  be  publi.sht-d  in  the  Official  Gazette  and  the 
Local  Press,  and  it  has  afforded  lively  satisfaction  not  only 
to  the  i.st  Regiment  of  the  King's  African  Rifles,  but  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Nyasaland.  On  my  own  behalf  and  as 
their  spokesman  I  would  ask  that  ovu:  appreciation  of  tins 
.gracious  act  may  be  expressed  to  Her  Royal  Highness  and 
the  lathes  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  marking  in  so  appropriate  and  pleasing  a  manner 
the  good  work  and  103-alty  of  the  native  races  during  the 
present  war  and  in  the  cause  of  freedcm  and  justice,  ^^'e 
thank  you  also,  Sir,  for  your  recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  local  forces,  the  Civil  Staff  and  the  Native  Cliiefs  in 
support  of  the  operations  which  have  now  continued  for  tlrree 
years  in  Fast  Africa.  General  Xorthey,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
forces  under  liiin,  and  Colonel  Hawthorn,  Commanding  the 
i.st  King's  African  Rilks,  for  the  officers  and  men  of  that 
Corps,  especially  desire  that  the  expressions  of  their  gratitude 
may  also  be  convej-ed  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Inunble  Servant, 
(Signed)     G.  .^^HTPI, 

Governor. 
The  Uijiht  lloiumrable 

The  vSecretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

liast  African  Protectorate, 

August  aSth,  191 7. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Miscellaneous  despatch,  dated  the  5th  Jime,  transmitting  an 
account  of  a  ceremony  at  which  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
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Alexander  of  Teck  presented  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  the 
Empire  silk  Union  Jacks  and  Comnieniorative  Shields  to  the 
King's  African  Rifles  and  other  Colonial  Forces. 

I  have  caused  the  despatch  and  its  enclosures  to  Lc  published 
in  an  extraordinary  issue  of  the  Official  Gazette,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  setit  to  every  Kuropean  member  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate service  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  recipients. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Connnandaut  of  the 
King's  African  Rifles,  acknowledging  the  intimation  of  the 
presentation  of  these  emblems,  and  on  behalf  of  the  civil 
establisluuent  of  the  Protectorate  I  venture  to  tender  to 
yoursslf  my  deep  gratitude  for  your  generous  appreciation  of 
their  efforts,  which  I  am  confident  will  be  leanit  by  them  with 
the  greatest  .siitisf action. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir. 

Your  hiunble  obedient  Servant 
(Signed)     C.  C.  F.OWRIxr.. 

Acting  Governor 
The  Right  Honourable  Walter  Long,  P.C.,  MP.. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


Headquarters  Oflicc,  King's  African  Rifles, 
Nairobi,  17th  August,  191 7 
Sir. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  copy  of 
an  extraordinary  issue  of  the  Official  Gazette  containing  an 
account  of  a  ceremony  at  which  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
of  Teck  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
silk  T;'nion  Jacks  and  Commemorative  vShields  to  the  King's 
African  Rifles  and  other  Colonial  Forces,  wliich  copy  was 
forwarded  under  cover  of  the  Hononrabli  the  Chief  Secretary's 
memorandum  Xo.  S.  167.(3/5  of  7th  August,  IQ17. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  ranks  of  the  King's 
African  Rifles  that  on  this,  the  first  occasion  on  which  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  fight  against  the  forces  of  a  great 
European  Power  side  by  side  with  British  and  Native  troops 
from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  they  .should  have  earned  such 
approbation. 

We  feel  nmch  gratified  liy  the  sentiments  which  prompted 
the  presentation  and  the  emblems  will  always  be  liighly  prized 
Iiy  ns. 

On  behalf  of  all  ranks  of  the  King's  African  Rifles,  both 
Jiritish  and  Native,  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  honour  received  and  I  should  be  glad  if  your  Tvxcellency 
would  tratismit  this  expression  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  through  him  to  H.R.H. 
Princess  Alexander  of  Teck.  the  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  League  of  the  Empire. 

I  have.  &c., 
(Signed)     E.  PI.  LLEWI'LIA'N, 
Brigadier  General. 
Conunand'ant,  King's  African  Rifles. 
His  ICxcellenc)'. 

The  Acting  Governor  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate. 


service  gu'cn  in  their  leisure  liours  and  abo\-e  all,  it  may 
■be  said,  in  honuui  of  their  unique  influence  in  the  cause  of  a 
liigh  and  enlightened  patriotism  which  to  no  small  extent 
has  produced  tlia.  wonderful  examples  we  have  seen  of 
supreme  sacrihc  ■•  With  cheery  and  unselfish  comradeship, 
never  before  so  ;',pparent  in  any  great  war  ;  thus  showing 
in  this  first  Empijje  crisis  how  our  national  education  has 
proved  itself  in  tlie  characters  it  has  produced. 

It  is  hoped  thait. teachers  at  home  will  join  the  League 
in  helping  to  pnu'ii^e  a  suitable  Headquarters  for  comrades 
coming  from  other' parts  of  our  Empire  (and,  indeed,  from 
anv  of  the  Allied  countries)  to  visit  England  either  for 
purposes  of  stud\-  or  pleasure. 

In  this  centre  it  is  proposed  that  the  names  of  those 
teachers  who  h  've  fallen  in  this  war  be  recorded  and  a 
register  kept  of  alhwho  have  served.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
historic  house,  or  fine,  at  any  rate,  of  public  interest,  may 
be  obtained,  so  that  the  memorial  may  be  in  all  ways  a 
centre  of  deep  interest  to  those  from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

Later  on  sonic  tra\elling  scholarships  may  be  pro- 
\ided  in  connection  with  the  scheme,  and  in  any  case 
arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  teachers  may  the 
more  economically  spend  time  in  London  whether  for 
study  or  refreshnlent, 

.\  great  opportunity  is  offered  in  this  scheme  for  all  to 
ixi\-  their  debt  "  to  the  teacher,"  whether  it  be  the  personal 
oblig.ition  or  that  great  public  debt  which  has  already  been 
rendered  count  by  count  in  each  stage  of  the  world's 
:i.d\:uu'ement. 


Empire  Day  Flag  Day. 

On  May  24th  the  League  will  hold  an  Empire  Day  Elag 
Day  in  London  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  ]\Iayor. 
The  object  is  the  establishment  by  the  League  of  a  per- 
manent Headquarters  in  London  for  teachers  from  Overseas. 

It  is  intended  that  this  centre  shall  commemorate  the 
great  services  rendered  by  teachers  throughout  the  Empire 
in  this  War — services  which  include  not  only  active  fighting 
and  commanding  in  the  field,  but  every  form  of  home 


Shakespeare  and  Music. 

A  lecture  was  gi\cn  by  -Sir  I'rederick  Bridge,  C,\'.0., 
on  Shakespeare  apd  Music  in  the  Theatre  of  Burlington 
House  (by  kind  permission  of  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of 
Works),  on  Saturday,  March  i6th,  at  5  p.m.,  in  aid  of  the 
Kitchener  Souvenjir  Fund  of  the  League  of  the  Empire. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  songs  given  by  the 
Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey  (by  kind  permission  of 
the  Dean).  The  lecture  was  under  the  patronage  of  H.R.H. 
Princess  Beatrice],  also  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
Sir  Johnstone  Forpes-Robertson,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
Sir  Henry  Wood,'  Professor  Bradley,  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  Sir 
John  Macdonell  and  others  well  known  in  the  literary  and 
musical  world. 

The  Kitchener  Souvenir  Fund  was  started  in  June,  IQ16, 
with  the  approval  of  the  King,  in  order  to  present  a 
memento  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  all  Officers,  X.C.O.s  and 
Privates  who  have  been  permanentl}'  disabled  in  the  Great 
War.  The  Souvenir  takes  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  Shakes- 
peare's works.  About  1,300  copies  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed, and  extracts  showing  the  appreciation  of  the 
recipients  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  .\ll  Red 
!\f.\H..     Contributions  to  the  Inind  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 
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